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” that excellent compendium of 


The “ Literary Digest, 
the world’s thought, published every week in New York, 
speaks very seriously about the general interest in, and 
accumulating evidence concerning, Psychic Phenomena and 
the Unknown. It devotes no less than six columns to 
extracts, and comments upon the extracts, from the various 
English and American journals which have treated of the phe- 
nomena, including “ Lrowr.” The “Digest” truly says :— 

On both sides of the ocean, and in every language that has a 
periodical literature, psychic phenomena, the occult, the 
mysterious, are being discussed with an interest, a freedom, and 
a voluminousness heretofore unknown. There is undoubted 
evidence that this interest is growing and spreading, and that 
with its widening circle have been developed new sources of 
informetion derived from personal experience heretofore untold, 
A spirit of carnest and impartial investigation scems to be 
taking the place of the credulity which unquestioningly accepts, 
and the scepticism which arbitrarily condemns, without trial. 
Evidence is being gathered, personal experience generalised, 
and phenomena which have been called “supernatural” are 
being examined with scientific care and accuracy. 


Dr. Purdon, whose name is well known on this side of 
the Atlantic, writing from Tampa, Florida, refers to an 
article in “ Licut” of January 28th, entitled “ An Idea of 


Research.” In that article it was pointed out that 
there were curious branches of mathematics which at 


present were interesting to mathematicians only, ut which, 
following the analogy of previous investigations of the 
kind, would be found to represent in some way cer- 
tain of the more recondite problems of existence. Dr. 
Purdon says he has been working at one of these compara- 
tively little known branches of mathematical study, and 
that he has obtained remarkable results. We hope to get 
further information from him for “ Lier.” Tn his letter, 
which is not intended for publication, there is this striking 
pasaage :—“ J the molecules are absolute 
existences independent of all perception or feeling present 
or past, They are, I hold, the fundamental working ele- 
ments of the Spirit as revealed to and in us,” 


don't believe 


This connection between mathematical science and the 
Unseen seems to be getting fairly prevalent. Tn a note of 
the “Christian World,” headed “ Religion and Geometry,” 
ference is made to a book called “ The World of the 
Chen, an Essay on The 
Things Eternal.” We hope to speak more fully of this 
ben later on; but from the account of it in the “ Chris- 
tan World ” it is a valuable one, The “Christian World ” 
ayn of it 

Beginning with geometry, the author shows, in terms of that, 
scieneo, the forma of existence successively under one, under | 
o, and under three dimensions of space, the latter being, of 


telation of Higher Space to | 


only two. The author proceeds, then, to develop the theory 
that it is in this higher dimension that the departed dwell, not 
necessarily far from us, but invisible, because our senses have no 
way of entrance into it. Into this alzo our Lord entered at His 
ascension, Morcover, the reasoning which makes a fourth 
dimension intellectually possible leads us to the conception of 
still higher ones, each increasing indefinitely the freedom and 
power of the inhabitants, till the highest fs reached where God 
is. The kenosis or self-ernptying of Christ was His descent from 
the highest sphere to our own, The writer claims to be based 
on scientific principles, beliefs which are found, not only in 
Scripture, but also, in less complete and accurate form, in the 
Occultisins and Gnosticismns of all ages and countries, He dis- 
cusses his subject with much devoutness and with unquestionable 
ability, and his work deserves to be read as a noteworthy con- 
tribution to a question which is deeply agitating the modern mind. 


Macmillan and Co. are the publishers. 


The story of the origin of the now celebrated Lick 
Observatory, near San Francisco, will be interesting to 
readers of “Lieut.” Sir Edwin Arnold, who has written 
for the “Daily Telegraph,” under the title of A Night in 
Heaven,’ a long account of his recent visit to the observatory, 
makes the following statement :— 


From what I gathered James Lick amassed his fortune 
chiefly by lucky mining speculations, and was led to dedicate a 
large portion of it, seven hundred thousand dollars. to this 
noble purpose rather by vague, dreamy, transcendental ideas 
than upon strictly scientific grounds. He had come across some 
“¢Spiritualistic ” Looks, full of theories about life upon the moon 
and the planets, and the possibility of some day and somehow 
communicating with planetary people, or at least of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of ‘other races in other worlds.” The bigger 
the glass the better the chance of this, he thought. Conse- 
quently that vast instrurnent was ordered of Alvan Clarke, and 
the Lick Trust was formed. 


The leaders of liberal religious thought in Chicago are 
determined that nothing shall be left undone to prove their 
desire to welcome all sach as, being free in thought like 
hasta may visit the World’s Fair, as the following 
extracts from the“ Chicago News Record * of February 14th 
| will show :— 
| Pastors of the liberal churches of the city have decided on a 
i step which, it is predicted with confidence, will have far-reaching 
| effects upon the religious thought of the future. The step was 
taken at a ineeting held at the Tremont House yesterday. The 
gathering comprised fifteen pastors, the leader of the Society of 
Ethical Culture, M. M. Mangasarian, and the editor of the 
“* Religio-Philosophical Journal,” DB. F. Underwood. The 
t churches alone have a membership of about ten thousand. 
| The step taken was a determination to have all unite and 

fona a common centre where the distinguished men of hbe ral 
religious views who will visit Chicago during the World's Fair 
| period may mect to enjoy the hospitality extended them and to 
discuss all questions affecting the welfare of humanity. 

Canfield presided, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas was the 

chief speaker, His address, as well as those of all who followed 
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took the form of suggestions rather than that of formal address, | in an undoratanding of Christ ns a life to be vod, in which int, 


Nevertheless, ho was unable to refrain from an occasional shot at, 
those who hope to soe the yates of the World's Fair closed on 
Sunday. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Dr. Canfield, and others 
mupportod the views of Dr. Thomas, At length it was resolved 
te find suitable headquarters ina central portion of the city for 
the entertainment of visitors on week-days. Tho question of 
securing the Auditorium or some other public building for mass- 
ineotings on Sunday afternoons will be subsequently discussed. 
The following were appointed members of a committee to take 
the matter im hand: F. B. Tobey, B. F. Underwood, A. J. 
Canfield, and J.T. Ripley. This committee will report to a 
further meeting to be held at the Tremont on Monday next. 


“LIFE AFTER DEATH.” 


Professor 3. P. Wait. in the “ Arena,” for March, has 
an excellent and remarkable paper; excellent for its 
admirable style, and remarkable for the illustration that it 
gives of the new thought which is the outcome of the 
higher Spiritualism, The tirst sentence is a striking one: 
« The only life we know is one before which death has been,” 
And the paper goes on to show how life here is only won by 
the continuous struggle with death. 


Death is the great price we necessarily pay for partaking of 
the fruits of a ripened earthly experience. Not death in the 
sense solely of putting off the fleshly form, but as a failure to 
respond consciously to the environment of that all-encompassing 
spiritual fatherhood in which wittingly or unwittingly we live, 
and move, and have our being. It is the burden of this death 

j that rests upon the race, giving rise to the belief that man is 
| alienated from his Maker, and that some virtue other than his 
| own must operate vicariously to bridge the intervening gulf. 
| Was a mistake made then in this the chiefest of creative handi- 
work? Did some dire monster co-equal in power with the 
Highest come of victorious in a struggle for possession of the 
human soul, aiding man to rise in a successful rebellion against 
his Creator, and causing him to lapse from a primal perfect 
state? Ah. no! Man, as God thought him, as conceived in 
the Divine mind, was necessarily and inherently a perfect 
reature. But in making objective this subjective reality, we 
have the ages of becoming that mark the rise from savagery to 
givilisation. 
aril, then, is chaos, gestation, transition. The devil becomes 

positive and personal in all undeveloped forms of life belonging 
to the seen or unseen universe. The regular movements and 
relative positions of the heavenly bedies are determined and 
maintained by the balanced working of antagonistic forces, on 
the one hand causing every ultimate particle to tend toward a 
gommon centre; on the other, seeking to draw it from that 
thnir into space. The very earth itself still bears upon its 
Surface and within its crust the record of the age-lasting warfare 
ft waged for its place in the order of planets. It yet carries 

mging within it a molten sea like that of the protean fire-mist 
whieh it was progressively created. The now chemical 
ations that mark the transition from a gaseous to a solid 
Were attended by convulsions gigantic and prolonged. 
geyeles were required fur the principle of vitality, with all 
eee, to modify and supersede those forces and inorganic 
M that characterised crystallisation and the formation of 
al kingdom. Every germ of a higher nature, repre- 
the impact of the Creative Spirit in its overshadowing 
y found ita environment filled with foes to its progress. 
tiple of repulsion and resistance pointed out the path 
Wpecies in ity battle for being. 
pir! line of life mounted through orders higher and 
wer, the utruggl for existence became more and more 
ard tees and lesa the number fitted to survive, until 
te laat and highest, ian, a task so prodigious was given 
plih, enemies so mighty to be overcome, and a mark so 
P86 bo wttainod, that no one but a gal incarnate could per- 
Bthe work, win the victory, achieve the goal. 


Rpesking of Christ, Professor Wait KYB :— 


The new creation that commenced with the appearance of 
e ‘Typical Man, is to continue to the universal presence and 
expresion of what was then individualised, [ta advancement 
hus far we can trace as eoncreted physically and intellectually 
tthe hintory of an outward church and a parallel social and 
Mienti‘ic progress, Tta ultimate in commencing to take shape 


| the latent powers of mind can be so freed, the treasury of th | 
| soul’s energies so unlocked and distributed to the uttermost ata: 


ns impossible for differences of doctrine and eoremonial ta eriy 
as it would be for one to institute a schism concerning iy F 
relations of number, or to found a one-sided sect on n chiy 
conception of the same, Kyolution along all other Jing | 
literature, discovery, invention, science, and art—has prepang ) 
the basis, broad and strong, for this pyramidal point of , | 
spiritual consciousness, ' 

Its first fruita are apparent in a wide development of pong f 
to see clearly in a paychical domain heretofore deemed ini, 
sible by the human explorer, or only to be entered through th } 
doorway of the tomb. The appeal has first been male y, 
physical man through sense perception, Evidences many 
emphatic and uninistakable, are readily obtained by the honey 
and persistent inquirer, that the human soul is jn constar 
association with intelligent orders of life other than tha, 
inhabiting material bodies on the earth. By the very complerity 
of his nature, man is in touch reciprocally with every elein 
and essence of lowest carth and highest heaven. The influeng 
that degrades or the inspiration that uplifts moves in upon ths | 
soul's susceptibility along the line of least resistance in cuh 
individual’s character. It is in every instance high or w | 
according to the grade of growth and dominant desire, irreaqe,, 
tive of all forms, professions, scepticisms, or beliefs. Pros y 
palpable confirms what analogy alone would indicate, that th 
diverse keys to character are played upon by kindred spirits, 
ranging from the lowest elemental creatures to the highest ¢ ) 
those sons of God who joyed together when the morning san 
made inclody because the earth was born. 


These are weighty words. True, indeed it is, that th 
influence which degrades or the inspiration that uplif, ’ } 
f 
i 


Ye 


moves in upon the soul’s susceptibility along the line of les , 
resistance in each individual’s character. And the fight i 
to get the lines of least resistance in the right direction. 
The result of this better condition of things when i | 
begins to be attained is thus described :— 


It is not to be supposed that. when the carth becomes, az 
is fast becoming, a fitting footstool for this higher kingdom, th 
race is gradually to go on toward a physical immortality. Ye: 
is already well within the reach of realisation by those wx 
cultivate the better part and daily die unto the lower self, the 


of the physical system, as to resurrect the body froin a sepulekr: 
of otherwise incurable disease ; and to then so order the life t7 
standards of wise temperance and chastity, reason, and gy 
will, as to preclude the possibility of lapsing into a similar stat 
With days thus lengthened out, doubtless far beyond the lin 
that has heretofore been set as the extreme duration of hume 
life, the second birth will never be ungodly, premature; bz 
with conscivusness undimmed, the present life-work well pz 
formed in humane service, the soul will gladly change th 
older garment for the new. Sucha one having served, in tè 
flesh, a long apprenticeship as angel, in the true sense of tix 
word, which means any messenger or ministrant end ued with pare | 
for good, is merely given a larger field in which toact and gra 

As endless progress is the law, perfection is but a fulness é 
growth in one order or degree of consciousness preparatory: 
birth and infancy in a higher state. So heaven is no finds ' 
from which further advancement is impossible. We eme: 
when first we know our life has triumphed over death, our get 
has conquered ill, And as we thus maintain ourselves, so m 
we rise froin glory unto glury evermore. 


Assuredly the “old order changeth.” 


DUTY. 

Witat shall T do to gain eternal life? 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife! 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect. scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled ; 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. —ScurLLeR. 


RAS PSEERF EIGER 


Prayer is the only dormitive I take to bedward, and 14% 
no other laudanum than this to make me sleep ; after wh’ 
close mine eyes in security, content to tuke my leave of the * 
and sleep until the resurrection. —Sin T, Browse. 
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PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


the same. There is always an answer, on the one side of the 
Written Record, and on theother of the Living Authority. But 
we are at present concerned only with the religion of our own 
time which prevails in the Western World. The answer of the 
Protestant to the question, as I have said, is ‘‘ The Bible.” He 
will tell you that God has once for all revealed His Will to man 
and made known the relations in which man stands to Him, and 
that this revelation of Himself is absolute and final ; that there 
can be no further revelation of equally binding authority ; that 


A 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Mr. THOMAS SHORTER TO THE MEMBERS 
| OF THE LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE AT 2, DUKE-STREET, 
4 ADELPHI, ON TuESvAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 28TH. 


Those of you who are readers of “ Ligat,” and that I hope in- 
| cludesall present, are aware that there has recently been a corre- 
\ spondence in that journal in which the principle of authority in | it is the ultimate revelation which He has given! Well, on this 
religion, and the question of its claims upon our obedience, have | point there is much to be said. The answer is clear enough, 
been muvted. With the peculiar applications of this doctrine | and it is plain and definite. The militant war-cry of Protestant- 
therein discussed, I have at present no concern, but the principle | ism is expressed in the famous declaration of Chillingworth that 
itself is one of primary and supreme importance, and I think it | ‘The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible is 
is well that we should from time to time turn aside from the | the religion of Protestants,” and as expressed by another 
more exciting but ephemeral questions of the hour, to consider | authority, which has been often quoted—“ The Bible has God 
> S questions which, like the one that Iam about to bring before you, | for its author, salvation for its end, and truth without any 

are of such deep and permanent and universal interest. It is | admixture of error for its matter.” 
| true that for the great majority of mankind this question will After hearing this statement, the natural comment of the 
have but little interest. For the most part we have little choice, | religious inquirer would be, “Well, I suppose that among 
practically, in the matter of religion; it is for most of us a | Protestant Christians at all events there is perfect agreement on 
question very much of geography and chronology, dependent | matters of religious faith? Where God has spoken you have 
upon parentage and education, the country in which we are | but reverently to listen and obey. There can be no conflict of 
born and the age in which we live. Take three children of | faith, no controversy, all is clear, and you must be united and 
diferent parents—one is educated in a devout Protestant family, | must be one religious body.” The candid Protestant would be 
the second is trained in a family of good Roman Catholics—one | bound to answer to this, ‘‘ Well, unhappily, that is not the 
; in London and the other at Rome—and the third, we will say, | case; we are not only not fully agreed among ourselves as 
“+ is brought up in Constantinople in the faith of Islam. We may | Protestants, but our differences are vital and fundamental ; 

pretty reasonably and safely conclude that the one will become | indeed, they concern the very essentials of our religious faith, 

a Protestant, the second a Catholic, and the third a Moham- | and so far from any agreement, these points of difference have 
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be medan. This is a consideration that should lead us to be | been so hotly contested that Protestants as well as Catholics 
it: tolerant and charitable in our judgments, but at the same time | have persecuted each other, sometimes even to the death, in the 


we must not make too much of it, for, after all, if there is any | hope of extirpating heresies so pernicious and even fatal.” The 
truth in religion it involves the consideration of much deeper | main cause of this conflict of belief is not far nor difficult to 
matters than these mere externals. Of far more consequence is | seek ; it is inherent in the constitution of man, and in the nature 
the temper of mind in which we approach these subjects, the | of the revelation alleged to be given. Not only are men 
spiritual culture which we receive, the disposition of the soul, | so differently constituted that, from the same premises, they 
than Church, orcreed, or systems of theology. How does it bear | will deduce very different and even opposite conclusions, but 
sit upon life and character? is the great concern. A narrow- | with regard to the revelation itself, whatever we may think of 
the minded, persecuting bigot will be much the same whatever may | the Divine origin of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
tit bethe religion he professes, while a large-minded, liberal, | all must recognise that they come to us through human 
he devout soul, inspired by the love of God and enthusiasm for | agencies, and are contained in human language with all its 
hx humanity, will be acceptable to the great All-Father whether | limitations and imperfections. Nor is this all. The languages 
the we worship Him as Jehovah, as Allah, or as Lord! For of one | in which they were written are not the language of the common 
ms thing we may rest assured, that in every nation he that doeth | people,they are not now spoken ; they were written from eighteen 
he good and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him. I do not | to thirty centuries ago; they express modes of thought and 
ty. wish by this to infer that religion is altogether a matter of | contain forms of expression with which we are utterly unfamiliar 
o indifference: quite the contrary. That which cultivates best | and which we scarcely recognise. These books have to be 
te our spiritual nature, which leads us to larger and more rational | translated for us by learned men, and still farther elucidated 
mit apprehensions of the Divine nature and of our relations to Him | by commentators and expositors, and made familiar in the 
un and to our fellows, that which bears upon character and life and speech of the common people. Well, we know how difti- 
bo; fills the soul with peace and harmony, is surely a matter which | cult it is for any language to express thought so clearly and 
yt deeply concerns us, and on which our peace and happiness | unambiguously that there can be no difference of opinion with 
te must largely depend. But as the life is more than food and | regard to the meaning it is intended to convey. Take, for 
th: the body than raiment, so these spiritual dispositions are far | instance, our Acts of Parliament. Although these are put into 
bs more than the system of theology to which we may give in | the language of our mother tongue, although they are prepared 
«| our adhesion, or the Church to which we may be attached. | by experts of the greatest ability expressly that they may be 
w, ‘In considering, therefore, the question of religion, we must | accurately understood, that there may be no ambiguity of 
bear in mind that, in this age of intellectual and spiritual | expression, they are notoriously and proverbially so capable of 
sc | unrest, there are many who wander hither and thither, un- | being understood in different senses, that we know not very 
' certain of their path, and who, with a humble sense of their | often what their meaning may be until they have been inter- 
if own insufficiency, naturally feel anxious and eager to ascertain | preted for us by judicial authority. How much more, then, 
s ifthere is no authority by which they may be guided, if there | must this difficulty be felt when it is in foreign and ancient 
oi is none to lead them, if there is no authentic voice from | languages with which we are unfamiliar, and when it is em- 
x Heaven to speak to them, if they cannot find some external | barrassed by all the differences of modes of expression and of 
and visible authority upon which they may cast the burden | thought contained in a language not written, like those in our 
of their doubt. Western world, with a considerable regard to logical and 
i To all inquiries of this description there is a ready affirmative | scientific accuracy, but in the figurative and flowery language 
and loud assent. But when the question is pressed a step | of an Oriental people! How are we—who are acquainted with 
farther this general chorus of agreement, which comes from | this ditticulty, that the same words and expressions are capable, 
every pulpit and every street corner, falls into very harsh and | as they certainly are in many cases, of being open to different 
discordant notes, and in the place of the unanimity which at | meanings and different interpretations—how are we to decide 
first greeted us there is a perfect Babel of confused voices and | which is the correct one out of the many different constructions 
echoes. These, however, when the clamour has a little sub- | and senses which may thus be put upon the same text? The 
| sided and we are able to discriminate them carefully, may, I | answer sometimes returned by good Christian people is that if 
think, be broadly separated into two distinct answers to the | we keep an open mind, and reverently study the Scriptures, 
question—the one we may call the Protestant, the other the praying for Divine guidance, that Divine guidance will be given, . 
Catholic. And their answers respectively may be summed up | 80 that we may be preserved from misunderstanding and from 
in the two words of each—‘‘The Bible” and “The Church.” | error. Unhappily, however, experience does not always conform 
If wo were to prosecute our inquiries farther, beyond the pale | to this pious expectation, Men of undoubted learning and of 
o Christendom, we should find that the answer is substantially unquestionable piety, after most careful and reverent study, 
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have often arrived at very diflerent, and even opposite, conclu- 
sions, When the same passages are open to various interpreta- 
tion, the question of course arises —How is it to be decided 
Where doctors, and professors, and laymen, and divines differ 
hopelessly among themselves? How are these differences to he 
determined? And if these differences have existed now for 
three centuries, with the Bible in the hands of the common 
people, and after all the Biblical criticism and scholarship which 
have been expended upon them, and the Jong controversies 
which have taken plaice, how are wo to expect that the prosccu- 
tion of further research on the same lines will be attended with 
any happier result, and that there will be a composition of 
these differences that prevail? We may then ask, How is the 
reader of these Books to be guided to n certain and correct, in- 
terpretation of their meaning? The only answer which Pro- 
testantism can give is that that must be left to the private 
roison and judgment. But this at once transfers the ultimate 
authority fromthe Book to the reader of the Book : it nominally 
maintains the authority of the Bible, but it in reality places 
that authority in the private reason ; and unless the Bible is an 
infallible Book, and unless the reader of it is also guided to an 
infallible interpretation, how is certainty to be attained? The 
answer seems to be, therefore, illusory : it holds out the promise 
and the declaration of an infallible authority, but it leaves that 
authority variable and undetermined. 

The answer of the Roman Catholic is altogether different. 
He tells us that not the Bible but the Church is the ultimate 
authority ; that the Bible can only be regarded as an authority 
when it is interpreted by the Church, which is itself infal- 
lible. He tells us that the Church existed before the Bible, 
and is independent of it; that the Church is the immediate 
organ of Divine truth ; that it is a supernatural order within the 
natural ; that it is so fully under Divine guidance in all matters 
of faith and morals as to be preserved from error. Well, this 
answer, too, like that given by the Protestant, is clear and 
definite, but is it altogether satisfactory ? Were the principle of 
a living authority conceded it would by no means settle the 
question. Of course I cannot enter into the whole controversy 
that will be thus raised, but there are two or three leading 
points which may be presented for brief consideration. In the 
first place, the answer given by no means settles the question as 
to where that authority ultimately rests. It must always be 
borne in mind that the Roman Church is itself but a secession 
from the Greek Church, as the Protestant Church was subse- 
quently from the Roman Church ; that it is, in fact, but an 
earlier form of Protestantism; that the Greek Church still 
regards the Roman Church as a heresy, and the fruitful mother 
of the large family of heresies that have been born to it. 
| Then, again—waiving the question between the Roman and the 
| Greek Church—the Roman Church itself has been, at all events, 
up till a certain very recent period, by no means at one as to the 
ultimate deposit of this Divine truth. By a very large number, 
and especially by the Gallican branch of the Church, it has 
been beld that that authority rests with the General Council, 
while the Ultramontane party have affirmed that it rests with 
the Pope. Christ’s Vice-gerent upon earth, and the visible Head 
et the Church. It is true that the Vatican Council called to 
determine this question decided in favour of the Ultramontane 
vies, but at one time it threatened another disruption in 
the Church, and was carried in the face of a very large and 
influential minority, and is still open to considerable defini- 
tion and explanation, which will probably very materially 
modify it. But a party triumph so obtained, and which had 
been previded for before the Council was convoked, can have 
fittle more claim upon veneration and respect, however it may 
Command the allegiance of the faithful as a matter of obedience, 
than a party majority obtained in the House of Commons by 
pressure and by party organisation. Then there is this further 
difficulty : the waverer in religious opinion, when he is appealed 
te by the Roman Catholic, must have that appeal addressed to 
him, and his decision must be governed by his private reason 
and judgment. He, at that time at all events, is the ultimate 
authority : he is superior to any Council, or to any Church : it 
fests with him in this initial and most important stage—more 
important than all those that may follow it. In this stage the 
has to be made to him on behalf of the Church, to that 
ty principle of private reason and judgment which subse- 
quently it will altogether repudiate and condemn! 

So far, we have proceeded on the principle of conceding the 
tlaim which the Church has made, but it must be borne in mind 
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undemonstrable, and in tho very naturo of tho case de 
admit of proof. Tf then wo are to commence our Prosceutiny, 

religious truth by starting in search of an oxternal, hi 

infallible authority, it would seem, from this review, howe 

brief and imperfect, that that quest will be futile, and ilar 

hopes will be doomed to disappointment. The question will then | 
' 
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however, very naturally and reasonably arise, “Ts ther, ii 
authoritative voice? Tf we find that the authorities on whic} 
we have relied are weak and fallible like ourselves, if What z i 
considered to be an authentic map of the road which we inay | 
consult, with the written word of God in our hands which We 
may read, is capable of many interpretations, if with all this thy 
ultimate authority is still left open, have we no kindly light t 
lead us, no hand to guide our steps, no voice to direct us w ? 
that we must wander on hopelessly, | 
And find no end, in wandering mazes lont” ” | 
To these inquiries I would answer by propounding another, ; 
May it not rather be that we have missed our mark because wa 
have mistaken the road ; that we have failed becanse we have | 
looked for the object of our search where it was not to ly 
found? May it not be that the oracle, which we have songh 
without, is really to be found within? That God has not left 
Himself without a witness? That He does speak to us with 
the voice of authority? That there is a light which lighteh + 
every man that comcth into the world? That it comes to every 
man, to cach and to all of us? That it speaks to us in the Jag 
established, and written not upon tables of stone, not in the 
pages of a book, but in the human heart? That it is a Jay 
which is not of our making, which we have no power to repeal, 
a law which is binding and obligatory upon all of us? But then 
it will be said, How can the authority of conscience b 
respected? How can it be considered as an authority when it: 
decisions are so largely dependent on time, place, and cir. 
cumstance, approving here, in one land and in one age, what i: 
condemns and reprobates in another? I answer that within it 
own sphere its authority is absolute and final; it is inflexih): 
and irrevocable. The mistake arises from confounding th: 
sphere of the conscience with the functions of the intellect. I: 
is the work of the intellect to prosecute the search for truth by 
all the aids and appliances it can command, to compare and | 
reflect, to reason and examine, to weigh and consider ; but whan 
its decision has been reached then comes in conscience and ' 
stamps it with its royal seal, and makes it authoritative and 
binding upon us; makes it a law to us which we are bound ts 
obey: Weare bound under all circumstances to accept tha: 
which we believe to be true, to do that which we know to b 
right, to act from the higher and nobler motive, and repel the - 
promptings of the lower and the baser. It is a voice which i 
comes to us in the sense of duty, which rises with th 
dawn of consciousness, and continues with us till it 
close, which besets us behind and before, and is around 
our path. It is this which gives the final sanction to al 
human law, and from which, indeed, it receives its validiy 
affirming only as it echoes and registers the decree of conscience. 
And where the decision and law of the human tribunal is 2 fi 
conflict with that of the conscience it appeals to the forme. 
t: Whether it be right to obey God rather than man, judge ye’ | 
It is this which fires the ardour of the missionary, whit , 
sustains the constancy of the martyr, which upholds us in times | 
of weakness and peril, which comes to us with an imperative 
command, with a mandate which we are bound to obey, whid 
says to us, **Thou shalt” or ‘Thou shalt not!” It is te 
supreme court from whose decision there is no appeal, the mor 
law which God Himself has given to us, which is undoubted az! 
authoritative! And not only is this so, but we find it is everr- 
where recognised in practice as the ultimate source to which al 
our appeals must be made, to which every teacher of tut 
and every preacher of righteousness has to address himself. E 
says with stout Martin Luther in the hour of danger, “! 
will go to Worms though there are as many devils arraye! 
against meas there are tiles on the houses.” It says again wid 
him when in imminent peril, when confronted with all te 
dignity and authority of Church and State—one man alm 
against the world—*‘ Here I stand; I can do no otherwise: 
God help me ;” and with One greater than Luther in His het 
of agony, and in the shadow of the bitter Cross, prays wi! 
bowed head, ‘*Father, Thy will be done!” One other ot 
sideration may be suggested, which is of special interest to > 
as Spiritualists. Both science and religion agree in afirmi? 1 
that the known comes out of the unknown, the visible frs } 
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that this is a large assumption which is altogether unproved and | the invisible, that out of darkness come the hands that res | 
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through Nature, moulding men—the power that reaches through 
the material universe and pervades it, but is not of it, the in- 
spiration that comes to us as wo commune with our own heart. 
and are still, the revelation that flashes upon the mind all 
unaware, unveiling some new aspect of truth, planting in the 
goul some fruitful seed of thought, giving us some hidden clue to 
those subtle Jaws which bind the realm of Nature and the world 
of mind ; the miracle that comes to us with the dawning day and 
with the light of setting suns, with every vision of beauty, with 
every awakening of a now affection ; the motion of the hidden 
fire that glows within the breast, lifting up the heart to Him 
Who we feel is Lord of all; the moral law through obedience 
to which we become one with God, one with the Divine order He 
has established and which testifieth of Him ; the hope which 
springs eternal in the breast ; the faith which upholds us in 
weakness, which sustains us and comforts us in times of sorrow 
and attiction, and enables us to tread tirmly, where reason 
falters and knowledge fails ; that speaks to us in the language 
of seer and prophet and saint and sage—all these are manifesta- 
tions of that higher World of Spirit which interpenctrates our 
own, and imply communion with it !—voices inthat choir invisible 
whese musie is the gladness of the world ! 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


At the head of these we purposely place the ‘‘ Arena.” 
Excellent as are our own reviews, we have nothing so thoroughly 
good as this. Just as in the United States an degree of perfec 
tion has been arrived at in ‘ illustrating ” which seems unattain- 
able in England, so in magazine production the *“ Arena” is 
easily first among the swarm of English-written periodicals. To 
one articlo reference is made in another part of “t Ligur.” It is 
strange, and yet not strange after all, that in the most ‘ go- 
ahead” nation in the world speculative philosophy should be 
taking so prominent a place, yet that is what the ‘ Arena” 
teaches us. Such articles as that already referred to on ‘ Life 
after Death ” and ‘* Christ and the Liquor Seller,” and ‘* The 
Woman's Part,” are indicative of the trend of thought, at any 
rate among the cultured ones, on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The t New Review” is also good. There is the inevitable 
article on Egypt, and the equally inevitable Ernest Hart, but 
there is also the paper by Dr. Lloyd Storr-Best, which is treated of 
elsewhere. 

In the “Contemporary Review,” what concerns the readers 
of “Licat” is of course the article by Dr. Lloyd Tuckey on 
“The New Hypnotism, a Reply.” A rather feeble legendary 
story called the “Last of the Vampires,” by Phil Robinson, 
must not be read in the hope of getting information as to things 
occult. 

We have received ‘‘ Lucifer,” as usual, and are as usual 
grateful for it, even when not agreeing with its contents. 

The Theosophical Publishing Company have also sent a 
work by Mr. Arthur Edward Waite, called ‘‘ Azoth, or the Star 
inthe East: A New Light of Mysticism.” This, and a book 
on Simon Magus, previously received, are of so elaborate a 
mature that the task of reviewing is not an easy one, and we 
must for the present simply acknowledge them, and compli- 
ment the Theosophical Publishing Company on the sumptuous 
volumes it is able to turn out. 

In this connection we may call attention to ‘‘ Book Notes: 
Theosophical, Occult, Oriental, and Miscellaneous,” of which we 
have received the first number, that for March. The annual 
subscription is ls. 6d. The notes are edited by John M. 
Watkins, the publishers being the Theosophical Publishing 
Company, 7, Duke-street, Adelphi. From the contents of the 
frst number these Book Notes will evidently supply a want. 
The books spoken of have short analyses of their contents 
appended to their titles and prices, and these form a valuable 
guide to the inquirer. 

“How to Mesmerise,” by James Coates. On the whole we 
regret the publication of books of this kind. There are two 
chapters devoted to the question of ‘‘ How to give an Entertain- 
went,” which seems a pity. As the old phrenological ‘‘bumps ” 
are taken for granted, notwithstanding the recent researches 
into the physiology of the brain, the value of the book is evidently 
hot great. 

“The Idler” for March has been duly received. Are we 
not having a little too much of the illustrated interview ? 

The “ Agnostic Journal” comes in due course. May we 
mildly suggest to our good friend, “ Saladin,” that by presenting 
things which do not quite fit in with his views, in a too 
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obtrusively aggressive manner, he may succeed in giving offence 
to those who otherwise agree with him in very much ? There is 
a dogma of non-dogmatism that is worse than the dogma of the 
dogmatic. 

Mr. J. J. Morso is, we are glad tu seo, just as energetic as 
ever with the ‘Lyceum Banner.” 

Not a book certainly, but something on the borderland of 
books, is Mr. R. Harte’s ‘*Crypte” for secret writing. Mr. 
Harte claims that his invention will set the cipher expert at 
detiance. To those who have need for using this kind of 
communication the instrument seems well adapted, though 
apparently a little trouble is required in arranging the cipher. 
That, however, is inevitable in such a case. 


SOME DUTCH PAPERS. 

‘Sphinx : Contributions to the Study of the Human Pro- 
blem,” is the title of a new magazine published in Rotterdam, 
and edited by A. J. Riko. In its introductory remarks it 
claims, as a serious journal, sympathy from those interested in 
occult subjects and in well attested matters of fact which are in 
direct contradiction to the materialistic tendencies of the aye, 
and states that some of those who make exalted claims to 
enlightenment. will have to modify their opinions on such sub- 
jects, as there exist ‘‘whole chains of apparitions confined to 
definite localities, which show themselves afreshat every turn, 
steadfastly exhibiting precisely the same characteristics, and for 
an explanation of which official science is wholly responsible.” 

The first article deals with the now well-known experiments 
of Colonel Rochas. 

The second article is a reproduction from the December 
number of the German ‘‘ Sphinx” of some interesting personal 
reminiscences of Herr Fritz Lammermayer, which are, of course, 
merely corroborative of many similar and well-attested appari- 
tional experiences. The third article, ‘A Mystical Ballad,” is 
also a reproduction—this time from an English print— giving an 
account of the origin of ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay °”! This is 
followed by an extract from the ‘‘ Berlin Tagblat,” describing 
the interview which the late Emperor Wilhelm I. had, when a 
young man, with the famous clairvoyante, Clara Dankwart. 
When the disguised prince presented himself, the gifted lady 
said to him, ‘‘ You are not what you profess to be,” and pro- 
ceeded to foretell his marriage, the Franco-German war, the 
unification of Germany, and his elevation to the Kingly and 
Imperial dignities. A short programme of the Psychical Science 
Congress to be held in Chicago, followed by a brief excerpt from 
the Boston ‘‘Psychical Review” and ‘‘Sphinx,” then closes 
with a running commentary on De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions.” 
These ‘‘ confessions” are continued in No. 2 of the same paper. 
But the following description of Eusapia Palladino, the Italian 
medium, will be of the most interest to our readers. She is a 
little active and well-formed Italian lady, about thirty-seven 
years old, married, and childless. She has, however, two adopted 
children. She has good health and a pleasing appearance. In 
a normal condition she speaks the Neapolitan dialect, but when 
entranced, a fluent and correct Italian. Nothing about her 
gives the least ground for a suspicion of fraud. Her education 
and intellectual development are of the plainest, and she has 
been known as an extraordinary medium for about twenty years. 

The ‘‘Spiritualistisch Weekblad ” of February 4th brings to 
an end the reminiscences of Professor Fichte, and contains 
extracts from an affectionate tribute to his memory spoken over 
his grave by the Berlin preacher Fischer. Referring to the 
service which the Professor rendered to Spiritualism, the 
preacher says Christianity will not forget that Fichte fought 
with the whole might of his intellect for faith in a personal 
living God, and with all the resources of his scientific knowledge 
for belief in man’s immortality. Nor, he says, will it be for- 
gotten that he did this ata time when such a course was fraught 
with all kinds of social danger, and when denial of the spirit 
above us and the spirit within us amounted almost to a shibboleth 
in the ranks of the great army of scientists. In this number 
there is an interesting communication from the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, advocating the establishment of ‘‘ Our Father’s Church.” 
Our readers will be more or less familiar with the plan, but it is 
curious to find that though Mr. Hopps makes his meaning almost 
unmistakably plain, the Editors of the ‘‘Spiritualistich Week- 
blad” say, “It is not clear to us whether the aim of the writer 
is merely to point to the inner bond which might unite all the 
children of God, or that he wishes to found a new Church—a 
new ism.” Why new Church and new ism should be thus 
cavalierly classed as convertible terms, in face of Mr. Hopps’s 
general and particular enunciations on the matter, docs not 
clearly appear. 
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THE CHICAGO CONGRESS, 
Ta August next there will meet in Chicago, almost for 
the airst 
thought 


as te psychical matters, For some months past the 


organisers of this Congress have been assiduously working | 


to the end that all phases of thought as to these things 
should be represented. The names of some of the members 
ef the Advisory Council, which were given in © Notes by the 
Way “in last week’s © Licur,.” show how this principle has 
been acted upon. Tr is nota small matter that this should 
be sa for it indicates a movement onwanis of the mast 


serious kind. 
materialistic psychology of the schools, should be recog- 
nised as a subject of consideration in connection with so 
apparently mundane a business as the World's Fair, is a 
thing to be noted: but thar the modern psychology. which 
includes all that has to do with Spiritualism, should be so 
recognised is a matter of far graver importance, 


IS8S is, after all, only forty-two years away from 1831, 


Park Exhibition in London. About that © shew ” there 
was little that suggested psychical knowledge or develop- 
ment, yet there were some germs of newness, There was a 


forms, even in the surroundings of ordinary life, which was 
perhaps the small exponent of the underlying spirit: that 
successful warfare, and still more successful peace, had 
hidden under the weighty coverings of a pseudo-prosperity. 
Even in 1551 men wished for something better, and so they 
got to themselves prettier chairs aud tables, put more taste- 
ful hangings about their windows, and hoped for universal 
peace. It was not a grand development of puritied desire, 
and it did not come to much, for the Crimean War very 
soon began the dance ef bloodshed which tinished and cul- 
minated fourteen years afterwards, and later still the 
wsthetic “craso,” as it was called—a mistaken name for one 
ofthe most serious phases of thought that ever passed over 
England—had to correct the taste which was not altogether 
pentied by the Exhibition of 1951. That Exhibition was, 
after all, in its main features purely material. 

Nur were the succeeding so-called Universal Exhibitions, 
fas that of [S62 in England, or that of IST7 in Paris, very 
ferent, At the same time there had gone on a develop- 
nt as to beauty of form at least, and beauty of form 
ans the outwani presentment of a graceful interiorness 
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time anywhere, the representatives of the world’s | 


That psycholegy of any sort, even the dey | 


the era of the first Worlds Fair, the year of the Hyde | 


gertain change in the direction of a desire for beautiful | 
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NM 
| which cannon bo present without the recognition in iy 
perhaps dim, way af the presence of the spirit which is, a 
represented when things are made ugly. That chic ie 
had taken place was abundantly evident during the p> 


f 


Exhibition of ESS8. There the system of congresses be ( 
4 . . ` 5 Ra 
and Spiritualism and its cognate subjects were well ta N | 
a 


faw. Still even there Spiritualism was on the whole athi 
. ` uk 
apart, and so it has been reserved for che Congmwss of yy 


> 
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l. 
the 
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World's Fair in Chicago toask representatives of Spirit, 
ism to take their places on the Advisory Council og 
Psychological Conterenees which have been organi 
Spiritualism was a small, almost unknown, thing in } 
in 1893 it is recognised at least as a factor in the 


` 


| 
| 
s 
advan W 
of the world’s psychological knowledge, = 
And hew it is curious to note how all knowledges ~ 
to be hovering about Spiritualism in its various Phase, 
That purest of all sciences, mathematics purest because i 
has ever to do with the real and never with the Materia! 
in its fourth dimensional speculation links on to th 


— 


m e 


Spiritual hypothesis, Physical science, wandering out int, 


the wide tields of supposed atomic movement, destroys og, f 
= p ‘ 
notions of matter and leaves us—what } And seeing that 
= ` 


all other sciences are reducible to these two, what have w 2 
left if not spirit? And so, after all, when the Chia 
Congresses meet they will, as they consider any subie 
whatever, be but discussing various piwsentments of th 
spirit which explains itself in phenomena. Hence Spiritual 
ism, which is the pioneer exposition of the spirit, has iy 
right place in the Congress, and Chicago has recognised i 

But a Congress after all, is but a Congress, and we mus 
not expect tvo much ivm it. Some considerable spivadiw 
of knowledge will doubtless take place, and this must by 
one of the things mast to be desired. Other and more valuable 
advances may be made, and this we hope for: bun what 
evor is the outcome of the meetings, if it be only this 
spreading of knowledge and interest, a great debt will by 
Chicago and the energetic organisers of the 
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Congress. 


MR. W. T. STEAD. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that— on the solicitation 
of the President of the Allance— Mr. W. T. Stead. the Beater 
of the “© Review of Reviews.” who has had some memarkake 
experiences in Psychical Phenomena, has kindly consented te 
meet the members of the Alliance at 2. Duke-street, Adelphi, 
at 7.50 on the evening of Tuesday next. 
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SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


| Mr. Maltby, who has transferred to his lantern slides 4 | 
number of Spirit Photographs formerly in the possession of th 
late Mr, Stainton Moses, willgive a Memorial Lecture, introducing 
these pictures, at the Atheneum Hall, F3, Tottenham: Cour: 
road, ac S pam., on Sunday, March rh. Woe hope there wii 
be a goad attendance. No charge of any kind is to be made. 
| Mr. Maltby purposes giving a second Tecture on the following 
Sunday. Particulars will be found in our advertising columns. 


Proresson Bevan began his Greshant lecture on Celts 
Mythology by giving Cresit's account of the Gaulish Pantha 
and ended it by quoting Lucan’s eulogy of the Druids, addins 
whom, he says: “1 your lore be true. death is bur the passa: 
to unending life.” The lecturer had previously shown thin the | 
two fundamental beliefs underlying the religion of the Ois 
Were those of immortality and the transmigration of souls, ant 
their eschatology not only indicated a final hope bur a tinal 
certainty of salvation forall, Speaking ef the Druidic wonk 
Professor Bevan sid that the oak appeared to have been the 
sacred tree of most Aryan mees and instance che oaks of 
Dodona, in the whisperiugs of whose leaves were hoard oracular 
voices, We might smile and call it superstition, but happy 
should we be if we heanl the Divine voire that speaks in te 
manifold utterances of Nature Nine-tonths of the people whe 
Wrote in magazines and theological novels about religious belie! 


aw 
treated the transient expression of such belief which belugo 
to their own time as though it were the ouly one, and scemed tt 
forget that the spirit which prompted the pagan to revers the 
oak might be no less Divine than that whieh prompts the 
Christian to reverence the House of God.—" Echo," 
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HYPNOTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 


The “Now Menmerian” articlenin the Timer,” however 
they may have been oxplained nway, havo oft their tinpeoss 
onthe corrent thought of the time, whether the impres on 


that thought bo good or bad, But whatever may bo niid 
abont quanineientitie experiment, or of experiment whiek in 
pot oven quiiseientifie, thero ronmins thin solid residiu 

that “hypnotinn” is recognised mica fnetor in tho world's new 
knowledge, 
ledge in, Of necessity, the propor nnd congenial work of the 


To veduco it to ita merest elements ad know 


conservative scientist, who, peraintontly roprodon bing himnall 
as the prophet of finality, hinders the acknowledgment duo 
to him of being a valuablo ngent in the work of progress, 
That ho does no try to bring about this reduction in fair 
evidence of the hnportance of the thing itself. 

The “Now Review” 


Sterr-Best on “The CommonSense of Hypnotism,” 


hax an article by Dr Lloyd 
This 
paper in very fair from the common sonso point of 
view; at tho samo timo it in well to romembor that 
the commonsense of today is tho wild romance of 
yesterday. The author of contanda that 
there in no mystery about tho thing, that “all un- 
solved problems are inseparable from, and essential to, the 


tho paper 


life of any growing science —that without thom progress in 
impossible.” The gist of the article in the “ New Review ” 
is that without sensation there in no thought, and, there 
fore, that if the consciousness ean be withdrawn from 
any source of sensation, sensation in any other direction 


does not exist. The following postulates are laid down :— 


I. That ygoneral consciousness varios directly with oxternal 
stimuli, 

IL, That general consciousness varion inversely with the 
intensity of attention upon one idea or sot of ideas, 

TH. That attention may bo so ‘strained ” as to paws boyond 
tho control of the will and to destroy tho general conscionsnonn, 

IV. That attention upon one idea or group of ideas may be 
to great as to prevent that group being remembered in the 
normal mental condition, 

V. That an ides tends always to gonorate its actuality oithor 
wy nensation or nction, 


In amplification of these postulates the following re- 
marka are made _ 


Tat ua troat tho hypnosis synthetically, and attompt to 
develope it in an imaginary pationt by the application of laws 
which yovorn all mental manifestations, 

In the first place, in ordor to obtain the minimum of genoral 
intellectual activity, we whut off, as far ax wo can, impulnog 
from the external world, We place the patient in a position 
of rest and comfort that auditory and tactile “stimuli” may be 
avamall as possible, while wo minimise ocular improssions by 
causing him to regard fixedly a single point of light, or by closing 
hin eyes. At this point our pationt in probably thinking, with 
considerable vigour ; he wonders what is going to happen to 
him, analynes his wonsations, compares them with what he 
expected to oxperience, whilo hin yoneral montal attitude ix 
distinctly unfavourable to the lethargy we wish to produce an 
altitude of curiously critical introspection, One hostile cloment 
has, however, in great measure disappeared, Thought, whoso 
very esenee in the recognition of differences, in no longer stimu- 
lated by an ever-varying onvironment, the consciousness is 
diminished inracteat, and tho attontion ready to loap forward to 
the operator's words or actions, With what woapons shall we 
attack the residual mental activity onnintainod in grent 
maure, not by present sensation, but by those reyenorated by 
momory? Wo know that in such dogres ns wo can bind ntton- 
tion to one Het of ideas will gonoral consciousness and power of 
atlention to other things diminish. Wo know, too, that an 
Weal ncnastion tonds to become actual, and faila to do so only 
whon impeded by other affections of conaciousnosy. Thus have 
Wo two ntringa to our bow, Woattract our patient's attention, 
and hold it riveted by the vivid vorba! development of a mental 
facture of slap, As our delinonation incronnen in vividness 
Aid cmphasit, hisnttontion becomes more and moro cramped,” 
introspectivo criticism chingon to intenso conviction, ns one by 
ma mugyoated nonnntions become netual, a4 his limbs do become 
heavy and numb, hin oyelids weary, and hia brain drowsy nil 
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At thin point, our pationt in ontrappod in a vicious 
eirelo, 


Mho moro ho in wtrok by tho rannforence of suggested 
ilon into nonsbion, Une mors it his attention ongrosseil, nnd 
eonvormoly, tho more concentrated his attention upon the 
nuggonkal ton, tho more completo nnd rapid the kransforinidion 
Of that idem into ibs notuolity.  Minally, the paubiont’s athen tien 
panaon niboyethor boyoud the power of the will, hee can nol. 
blong to anything but tha operator words, and is conmequontly 
unconscious Of overything elso, Ho ia now in a omenoiden) 
condition, nud if wo wish to uno ao oxtromely vague n word, has 
nn nbnorinnal personality, 


An to tho therapeutic value of hypnotism the author 
nyn : 

Lt in patont that by monns of hypnotinn wo can act divecthy 
upon morbid montal conditions, boing able by roiternted sugges. 
tion to cronte or doatroy any fixed iden or habit, Thus the 
dipto-manie, thoroughly hypnotided, and inoculated, o to 
sponk, with the horror of intoxicanta, positively loathes the 
sight of alcohol, and feels no longer the terrible craving which 
formorly overpowered his mont detormined resistance, The 
inorphing-maning in made to censo his pernicious indulgence in 
morphin, and oxenpes, boo, the awful Nemesia that under norna 
cirenmstancos awaith the discontinuanes of the drug, In 
incipiont molancholia, the perniatontly recurring ideas of suicide 
may bo “suggoxtod away,” and the patient rescued from the 
vicious cirelo whorein morbid mental and bodily conditions 
porpotually act and react. In brief, the prejudicial iden in 
romoved, and in its stond ono tending healthwards is branded 
indolibly, nn it wore, upon a mind rondered impressionable ns 
soft motal by the fiereo flame of attention at its hottest. The 
hypnotist, then, can directly ‘minister to n mind diseased,’ 
and break habita injurious to health, 

The “ common-sense” of hypnotism gets rid of all difi- 
culty, as witness the following. The theory is that close 
attention to any part of the body will determine a change 
in the blood vessels of that part, which will become on- 
larged y-= 

Tho bloading from the hands and feet which occurred in the 
woll-known caso of St. Francis d’Ansisi was undoubtedly, 1 
think, the rosult, of the “determination of blood” to those 
parts by tho rapt imagination of them as bearing the same 
marks as the Crucified Christ. 

The “Contemporary Review” has a “ Reply” to Mr. 
Ernest Hart by Dr. Charles Lloyd Tuckey, Dr, Tuckey 
very naturally objects to the unfair way in which Mr, 
Ernest Hart has “ confounded medical hypnotism with 
matters totally unconnected with it,” and says, truly 
enough, that “nothing is harder to contend against than a 
half-truth, and Mr. Harts articles are full of half-truths 
and of false deductions drawn therefrom,” That “good 
man gone wrong,” as Dr, Tuckey calls Dr. Luys, has been 
used very skilfully to blind men to what is the real ques- 
tion —that is, the existence of a true and, in proper hands, 
n beneficent. system of hypnotism. Dr. ‘Tuckey acknow- 
lodgos that grent abuse may be made of hypnotism; but, as 
he justly argues, that is not a valid reason for abandoning 
it as n therapeutic agent. “The salo of poisons is regulated 
by Jaw, and accidents and crimes arising from their use are 
therefore reduced to n minimum; but accidents and poison- 
ings do occur, and that sometimes in the practice of medical 
Yot Mr, Broest Hart does not propose the giving up 
of chloroform because a certain number of fatalities and 


men, 


oubrages are brought about through its ageney 5 nordo 
medical men censo bo preseribe strychnine or neonite even 
whon n Palmer orn Lainion among them uses these drugs 
With all whieh the thoughtful man 
mush agree, jut one doos not feel quite so sure that 
“hypnotism should be practised only by doctors,” on the 
ground “that they aro already the licensed depositories 


to commit murder”? 


of the health interests of the community, and are neeus- 
tomed to bear such responsibilitios as the practice of hypno 
tists demands.” Tf hypnotian wore only n therapeutic agent, 
that would possibly be right enough; it must bo remem 
bered, however, that wo aro no moro than at the beginning 
of our knowledge of the menning of tho hypuotic state, nnal 
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to make a law handing over its practice to a © trades-umion,” 
however honourable, would be to stop the development of 
that knowledge, Dr. Tuckey, in allowing the subjective 
nature of the hypnotic state, surely ought to see that this 
very circumstance removes hypnotism out of the ordinary 
lise of therapeutic agents, and so himself cuts the ground 
from under his claim that the medical profession alone should 
practise it, Dipsomania is a disease, but because it is a 
disease surely the powerful agency of a loving suggestion 
from a close friend or relative should not be disallowed to 
that close friend or relative. Tn hypnotism we are dealing 
with something which is not objective, and for that reason 
other elements of consideration come in, and the rapport 
that exists between certain persons cannot be ignored in 
an impartial consideration of the question, 

There should be safeguards undoubtedly. Such things 
as publie exhibitions should be mercilessly suppressed, but 
the demand that so potent an instrument as hypnotism 
should be alone in the hands of one body of men, however 
excellent, makes one feel chat * Ouida” when she spoke of 
the medical profession as © the new priesthood” was not so 
wide of the mark after all. How changed the circumstances 
are is evident from one of Dr, Tuckey's own stories :— 

Among my earlier patients was a very intelligent tradesman, 
who wasalmost crippled by rheumatic gout ; various treatments 
had failed to give him relief, and I tried hypnotism to see what 
that would do for him. I hypnotised him a few times, and after 
sach operation nprovement was most marked, so that at the 
end of a week the man could rise from his couch without assist- 
ance, and was almost free from pain. Then things came toa 
standstill, and little improvement was effected at future sittings, 
A start had, however, been made, and a month at the brine 
baths of Droitwich completed his cure, and he has since con- 
tinued fairly well. Long afterwards he told me the reason why 
my suggestions had suddenly ceased to benefit him. He was, 
it appears, an ardent and aggressive teetutaller, and he was 
shocked at noticing one day when he called about my luncheon 
time that my breath smelt of wine. 

Sumething will evidently be demanded of the operator 
more than the guarantees of the examination-room and 
certificates of moral worth can give. With the rest of 
Dr. Tuckey’s article we entirely agree. 


LENTEN LECTURES AT ST. NICHOLAS COLE ABBEY, 
KNIGHTRIDER STREET, E.C. 


A course of lectures is being delivered at this church during 
Lent. by the Rev. G.W. Allen, under the general title of * The 
Gospel of Christ and the Problem of Evil.” The next two take 
place as follows :— 

Thursday, Mareh 16th.—‘‘ The Redemption.” 
23rd.—The lecturer will answer such 
questions as may have been 
sent to him at 33, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


se 


Before each lecture there will be a short service, beginning 
at 8.15 p.m.; the lecture is at 8.30 p.m. 


We call attention also to the meetings of the Christo- , 


Theesophical Society, which take place at 33, Bloomsbury- 
square, W.C., every Thursday: at § p.m. on the first Thursday 
in the month; and at 4 p.m. on every other Thurday, As all 
interested persons are invited, we hope many will attend these 
meetings, where a very important side of our subject is being 
developed. 


Or the 1,961 magazines now in course of cirenlation in the 


United Kingdom, no less than 454 are of a decidedly religious : 
|] 


character, representing the Church of England, Wesleyans, 
Methodists, Baptista, Independents, Reman Catholics, and 
ether religious commuunities.—From ‘The Newspaper Press 
Direetary, ` 1393. 

THE fina! outcome of God's creative work on this planet, 1 
believe, will be a host, which no one can number, of glorified 
spirita, who, through suffering and struggimg under the mmutable 
laws of spiritual growth, have attained unto the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. Not until we have ourselves entered into the 
“sient vastness of eternity” can we form any adequate con- 
ception of the glory yet to be revealed in thia creations master- 
piece. —W. W, Krsscey, in ** Bibliotheca Sacra.” 
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CRYSTAL-VISION. 


T. 

The “Proceedings” of the Society for Paychicg| 
Research contain further observations by Mr. P. W., y 
Myers on “ The Subliminal Consciousness.” Of these, thoy. 
that dem with erystal-secing are important, Mr. Myeny 
speaks of erystal-gazing as a method of getting “ou 
subliminal mental pictures externalised for supraliming 
study ; in other words, to produce harmless and manageable 


9 
as 


hallucinations.” Three words are used here which need 
interpretation : “Subliminal,” “ Supraliminal,” and “Haly. 
cination.” By “subliminal” Mr. Myers means that which 
is “below what we are accustomed to call the threshold of 
consciousness,” so that “supraliminal” is that which isabove 
it or normal, Of “hallucination” Mr. Myers says that at 
first the term was “applied to phenomena as to whore 
nature we wished to take as little for granted as possible,” 


—— eo OO OO a y a a 


But as this meaning naturally got to be misunderstood, | 


“hallucination” in the language of ordinary life being 


applied to what is not true, the adjective “ veridical” way | 


used with it. This, however, seemed to some as involving 
a contradiction in terms, and so Mr. Myers would substitute 
“sensory automatism.” Anyway, it is to be understoal 
that the word “hallucination ” in the hands of Mr. Myers 
has not the ordinary signification. 

The paper of Mr. Myers as far as regards erystal-vision 
begins with a number of experiments carried out at 
Brighton on March 9th, 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1891. Jn thes: 


experiments, which were to elucidate the phenomena ' 


post-hypnotic suggestion, Mr. Myers believes that he finds 
the “gradual transition between the common. forms of post- 
hypnotic hallucination and crystal-vision.” The experiment: 
. were such as suggesting during the hypnotic sleep 
that on awaking the percipient would see a certain pictur 
on a card, or in a glass of water. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Myers combats the 
idea that all people who are crystal-seers, or have any 
characteristics of peculiar sensitiveness, are necessarily 
hysterical, which seems to be the basis of the argument 
we are having a good deal of just now. He says “the 
wide experience of the Nancy school has proved afresh 
and conspicuously what had been abundantly well known 
since Elliotson’s day to practical students of hypnotism out- 
side hospitals, namely, that robust and healthy persons are 


minded persons or invalids.” And this is well borne out by the 
character of the crystal-gazer whose experiences Mr, Myers 
first gives. This lady is Mrs, A. W. Verrall, a lecturr 
at Newnham College, who made the experiments at the 
request of Mr. Myers. One or two of these experiments 
we append, Mrs. Verrall made thirty-three observations 
and remarks that out of the thirty-three there were only 
| nine cases where she perceived any connexion between her 
' thoughts and the visions :— 


| One other of these fancy pictures I will give in detail, as i 
was rather more elaborate than most. 1 was looking at the 
crystal on a blue ground, with a single lamp at some distance in 
the room. 

My eyes soon got tired, then the colour on the crystal gre¥ 
| pale primrose, then the colour of pale burnished brass. Then Is 
| a smali bright fairy figure fly across from left to right, followel 
|l by a large black swallow-like creature. When the swallet 


| 
j 
1 
' 
{ 
' 


‘came into sight, but turned round with its head towards th 
_awallow and arms uplifted, as if beating it off. The swallot 
` seemed smaller than before. But witha swoop the swallow, huge 
| as before, sweptagain to the right, pushing the fairy before it- 
| Lsaw a faint light, like an evening sky, behind the tail of the 
swallow, and then all was black darkness. 

In the next case also the acutal sight of an object recalled * 

} crystal picture which it may have originally suggested, O? 


often even more susceptible to hypnotisation than feeble ` 


reached the right edge of the picture it turned hack (witho | 
| turning round), moving towards the left, and presently the fairy | 


—_— 


Mareh 11, 1893.) 


yugust 2th, 1890, T was at Brighton, where E had been for 
‘omo time. Isaw in the erystal, at 10.15 pem., an‘ ugly cluck 
n white alabaster, round faco on hideous stand, dial black, 
we gold,” l made a rough sketch of the outline of this 


let On Septem- 


lock, but it suggested nothing to me at the time. 
por th, immediately after returning to Cambridge, I went to 
tho house of a woman l knew to inquire after a servant of mine 
who had been suddenly attacked with mania and removed to 
phis house —-her sister's ~and thence to the asylum. On entering 
she vom l noticed the clock, having some unexplained associa- 
yon with it, ‘Then it flashed upon me that it was the clock 1 
pad seen in the crystal, It was, however, not perfeetly like. 
he real clock is in shapo like the visionary clock, and is of the 
ame tsterial, The dial, however, is white, not black, with 
il letters; but there are in the real clock two round black 
Smnamental spots on the stand, which did not appear in the 


vision. lhad heard on August 22nd that my servant had been 


gakeun to this house, and had been thinking a great deal about: 


hoth the servant and her sister. I had once been in tho house, 
about a year before, and probably seen the clock, though I had 
no couscious recollection of it. I found, however, that they had 
had the clock when they went into the house, and that it had 
always stool on the mantelpiece, so that I must have seen it on 
my frst visit. I have never since seen any clock at all like the 
“crystal clock,” though I have taken special notice of my 
friends’ clocks. 

Mrs. Verrall has had visions, however, of a spontaneous 
character, though she was in each case looking towards a 
miror. The following occurred on July 29th, 1890 :— 


I was in my room in the afternoon, thinking about a paper 
Thad just read in the *‘ Proceedings,” and of a friend with whom I 
had talked of the matter in question, when ‘‘as I turned to the 
goss I had a sudden impression of Mr. Y., in Swiss mountain- 
eering costume, light dittos and hat, sitting astride on an aréte, 
face downwards, with a stick or ice-axe across the figure. Some 
ether man was standing below, looking up.” The picture did 
not impress me as veridical, though it was very vivid. But the 
feeling in my mind was one of amusement, not alarm, nor 
interest—the attitude being obviously absurd, and impossible 
in an ascent of any real difficulty or danger. It suggested 
rather a person sliding down a stair rail, but I saw the snow 
and rocks of an aréte quite plainly. I believed Mr. Y. to be in 
Dauphiné at the time. 

I wrvre to him later in the autumn asking him what he was 
doing on July 29th, at 4.15 p.m., and heard that it was an off- 
day, and that he was probably loitering about in front of the 
botel. When I saw him in November I told him what I had 
seen, and he then said that he had actually been astride of an 
arte fora moment on the day before, July 28th, but had not 
remained so long, thinking the attitude unnecessary. The 
guide had crossed first, sitting astride, and Mr. Y. was second, 
the whole number of the party being four. The aréte did not, 
however, slope downwards, but was nearly level. 


Very interesting are the experiences of Miss X., whose 
pper on crystal-gazing appeared in Part XIV. of the 
“Proceedings ” of the Society. Miss X. classifies her 
vions, and both the classification and the experiments are 
simportant that some space must be devoted to them. 
The classification is :— 


i. Mere reproductions—voluntary or spontaneous—-of things 
recently seen. 

ii. Pictures which contain some memory or some imagina- 
tive effect not coming from one’s ordinary self. 

iii Pictures which bring information of the present, past, 
or future, presenting information unknown to the gazer. 


To class i. we may refer again, but of class ii. we get 
these illustrations :— 


I saw in the crystal a pool of blood (as it seemed to me) lying 
o the pavement at the corner of a terrace close to my home. 
This suggested nothing to me. Then I remembered that I had 
essed over that spot in the course of a walk of a few hundred 
yards home from the circulating library ; and that, the street 
Wing empty, I had been looking into the books as I walked. 
Afterwards I found that my boots and the bottom of my dress 
Were stained with red paint, which I must have walked through 
Mbservingly during the short trajet just described. I cannot 
tell which part of me it was that mistook paint for blood— 
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whether it was my misinterpretation of the crystal-picture, or a 
mistake in the picture itself. 


. š è . . . . . 


I saw in the crystal a young girl, an intimate friend, waving 
to me from her carriage, T observed that her hair, which had 
hung down her back when I last saw her, was now put up in 
young-lady fashion. Most certainly I had not consciously seen 
even tho carriage, the look of which I knew very well. But next 
day I called on my friend; was reproached by her for not 
observing her as she passed ; and perceived that she had altered 
her hair in the way which the crystal had shown. 

Next as to sounds not attended to. T was writing at an open 
window and became aware that an elderly relative inside the 
room had said something to me. But the noise of the street 
prevented my hearing, and a wish to discourage conversation 
prevented my asking what had been said. My ink began to run 
low, and [took up the inkstand to tip it. Looking into the ink 
I saw a white florist’s parcel as though reflected on its surface. 
Going into another room I there found the parcel in question, of 
which I had had no knowledge. I returned carrying it, and was 
greeted with the remark, ‘‘ I told you half an hour ago to attend 
to those flowers ; they will all be dead.” 


In class iii. the following are related :— 


A friend wrote to tell me that—acting on some suggestion 
of mine—she had. secured an engagement on a newspaper, 
adding ‘‘that she was not obliged to fill all her columns with 
fashions.” This phrase suggested the Queen, or some paper of 
the kind; but the crystal on being interrogated showed a 
magazine about the size of the English Illustrated, with the 
title The Princess. I took this for a cynical joke on the part of 
the crystal—a ‘‘ not quite Queen.” But I have since found that 
there is such a paper, and that my friend is engaged on it. The 
look of the paper is different from what I saw, as though the 
xame only had been transferred to me. 


On October 12th, 1891, I was discussing the question of 
crystal-pictures with a gentleman to whom I had been but that 
day introduced, and of whose friends or surroundings I knew 
nothing whatever, and who was so deeply interested in the 
subject that I promised to look into the crystal with the 
definite hope of seeing something which he might find person- 
ally interesting. I was rewarded by three pictures, of which 
one was as follows :— 


A room containing a high glass screen, round the end of 
which came, after a few moments, a lady, short, plump, dressed 
in blue serge dress, with a short jacket, in the pockets of which 
she rested her finger-tips : elbows stuck out, hair dark, dressed 
in a low, loose knot, fine dark eyes, and a white sailor hat. As 
she walked across the picture, she turned and seemed to look at 
me with some curiosity. 

We had occasion a few days later to visit Mr. R.'s office on 
business, when I described my pictures. No. 2, the picture 
above-described, he recognised as representing his lady-seeretary, 
though some female clerks in the oftice denied that she wore a 
sailor hat. She was not in at the time, but he was able to show 
me the glass screen in the room in which she habitually sat. I 
made her acquaintance later, and found that I was, for special 
reasons, 4n object of some curiosity to her, and also that she had 
had a white sailor hat, which, only a day or two before my vision 
had been blown into the Thames, leaving her to walk down the 
Embankment bareheaded. 

My other two visions Mr. R. regarded as also reflected from 
his mind and thoughts at the time, but I had not the same 
degree of proof as in the one which I have described. 

On August 10th of this year D. went with her family to 
spend the autumn at a country house which they had taken 
furnished, and which neither of us had ever seen. I was also 
away from home, the distance between us being at least 200 
miles. 

On the morning of the 12th I received a pencil note from 
her, evidently written with ditticulty, saying that she had been 
very fiercely attacked by a savage dog, from which she and our 
own little terrier had defended themselves and each other as 
best they could, receiving a score or so of wounds between 
them before they could summon anyone to their assistance. 
She gave me no details, assuming that, as often happens 
between us, I should have received intimation of her danger 
before the news could reach me by ordinary methods. 
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D. was extremely disappointed on hearing that Ehad known 
L had not consulted the erystal on the day of the 
Begging ber to toll 
T sought 


nothing, 
accident, and had received no intimation, 
me nothing further as to the seeno of her adventure, 


for it in the erystal on Sunday, Hth, and noted the following 


details. 
terrier held him by the throat while D. 
I saw also the details of D.'s dress, 


could guess. 


The attaching dog was a large black retriever, and our 
beat him in the roar, 
But all this T knew or 
What I eould not know was that tho terriers 


collar lay upon the ground, that tho struggle took place upon a 


lawn beyond which lay earth oa garden bed probably over 
shadowed by an aucuba bush, 


On Soptember 


Mh Thad an opportunity of repeating all this 


to Me. Myers, and on the loth I joined D, at their country 


house. The rest of the story l give in her own words : 


* As we were somewhat disappointed that no intimation of 


the accident which had occurred to me had reachod Miss X., she 


determined to try to call up a mental picture of the scene where 
it had vecurred, and if possible to verify it when visiting us later 
on. 

“Dnu the night of her arrival at C—--, we were not ablo to 
go aver the whole of the grounds alone, and it was therefore not 
until the following morning that we went together for the 
special purpose of fixing on the exact spot. Miss X, was in front, 
as l feared some unconscious sign of recognition on my part 
might spoil the effect of her choice. The garden is a very large 
one, and we wandered for some time without: fixing on a spot, 
the sole clue given by Miss N. being that she ‘could not get 
the right place, it wanted a light bush.’ I pointed out several, 
silver maples, &c., in various directions, but none would do, 
and she finally walked down to the place where the accident had 
occurred, close to a large aucuba (the only one, I believe, in the 
shrubbery), and said, ‘This must be it ; it has the path and the 
grass and the bush, as it should, but I expected it to be much 
further from the house.’ 

“I may add that I was not myself aware of this bush, but as 
I was studying them all at the time we were attacked by the dog, 
and as this one is close to the spot where I was knocked down, 
it seems possible that it was the last I noticed, and it may there- 
fore have influenced me more than I knew.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this heading, at the request of several subscribers, we 
give from time to time such questions as may reach us— 
provided we deem them of a profitable character—with 
a view to their being answered, not necessarily by the 
Editor, but preferably by our readers. Both questions 
and answers should be stated clearly and succinctly, and in 
the replies the questions should be indicated by the number. 


ANSWER. 

9.--I am very much interested in the phenomenon of auto- 
matic writing, and should be glad of a few hints or advice. I 
have sat with a pencil in my hand repeatedly, but have not 
obtained anything conclusive. Should the hand rest upon the 
paper or only the pencil! I generally read a book while sitting. 
Sometimes the pencil moves and letters are formed, but never 
T know beforehand what is going to be written 
Would a Planchette be better /— 


unia ünaly, 

just a6 in ordinary writing. 

Titers. 

In reply to Question No. 9, I should say, from the facts which 
t Titus” mentions, that he will never obtain automatic 
writing in the strict sense of the term. His mind is too 
active and conscious of its powers and surroundings to allow 
of its working unconsciously; for such is what I am bound, 
froin facta in my possession, to consider antomatic writing. 
The same with the Vlanchette—he will know, as a rule, 
perfectly well beforehand what it is about to write. 
positi: nf the hand is, T think, perfectly immaterial, or, at 
lennt, ean oy one's own impressions, so that it is impos- 
sihle to lay down any hard and fast role, Has “Titus” 
ever tried] crystal yvazingi—he might be more successful 
there. —CHARLES STRANGE. 


Ty a man ia not rising upwards to be an angel, depend upon 
it he is sinking downwards to be a devil. He cannot stop at 
the beast. The most savage of men are not beasts ; they are 
worse, a great deal worse. 

Taart is nature which we come ty by culture, not that which 
we come to before we are unfolded. 
natore in youth cr in barbarism. Nature is to be looked for in 

civilisation and right munhood.—H. Wan» Brecuen. 


It is absurd to Jook for | 


or why does existence exist ? 
, decline 


| 


e a maħ 


| failed to convey my intended meaning, 


! . 
‘array in the history of this world. 


The | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
The Editor is not ves 


and sometimes pub 


ronsible, for opiniens expressed hy cor respondenty, 
ishes wrat he dora not agree with Jor the pnrpan 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion, l 


Theosophy and Spiritualism. 


Sin, Will you allow me, inal kindness, tu point oul thl i 
your nate to my letter, which appearod in © Laan’ 
Febroary Weh, you altogether omitted to donl with my a 
Tyrant that | was Wrongs an to Mr. Siint 
referre, 


| 
important point ¢ 
Moses being the medium on tho occasion to which I 
but that makes my ease all the stronger, invauuel aw hy your} 
own showing he was sometimas controlled by wpirits of a lowe, 
order. So much the worsy for Spiritualisin, TF a man of his} 
intellect and spiritual gifts could by vampirised thun, then our pity 
may well go out to the poor weaker mortals who nro constantly 
encouraged by Spiritualism to resign themselves to the ordinary 
degrading modiumistic life, 

The important point is this. Tako Mr. Stainton Moses 
“higher controls” -4 Tinperator and others. Where is the 
high tonching that they gave? Did they give any that was ney, 
in men's minds before? Jas any such teaching been given by 
Spiritualism? To humbly submit that these are crucial question, 

-they are perfectly plain and should adinit, of a plain, categorical 
answer. For then comes my farther question and it is the 
point which is at issue between Theosophists and Spirittalints, 
Tf Spiritualistic teachings are already in this-world thought, why 
go to the “other side” for them { The oll scientific maxim 
still holds good: “Exhaust the near causes before proceeding 
to remote ones,” T sincerely wish that the symposium on this 
subject which Mrs. Besant proposed had heen accepted hy 
Spiritualists, for then we might possibly have arrived ab song 
philosophical agreement on the matter, As it is, Tam again 
obliged to say that the Theosophical position still stands. In 
its teaching we have an explanation of nearly every case that 
Spiritualism can bring forward (I should be foolish to say that | 
there may not be rare exceptions), and until Spiritualism en f 
produce the teachings of the disembodied higher Kyo we must be | 
excused for disbelieving in that higher go's presence: in the 
séance room. 

Theosophical Society, 

17 and 19, Avenue-road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

P.S.—Next week I hope to have the opportunity of replying 
to the various other criticisms on me. 

(Mr. Burrows seems curiously to misunderstand. Tn “ Licir” 
for several months past there have been printed not only 
the records of Mrs.S. but extracts from the letters of Staintm | 
Moses. Insome of those letters he tells of his visits w 
certain séances. As Mr. Burrows had so misread the 
records, that he did not notice that Stainton Moses himself 
was the medium referred to in the Records, it wasa fair om 
clusion that he probably did refer to the séances described 
in these letters, where he was not the medium, — At such 
séances the claim was not always (hat exalted spirits wer 
present. As to the rest of Mr. Burrows’ letter, we shall 
have something to say another time.—-Bp.*! Dicir”) 


Hexsenrr Burrows, 


| 


The Substance of Existence. 


Sır, —Madame de Steiger in her comments on my letter% 
the 11th ult. says that I consider ‘‘the source of all thought” 
to be “unreasoning.” Evidently the word “ unreasoning” be 
which was that the Í 
primordial force acted on impulse, and was unconscious of I 


| powers, also that it did not stop to consider the consequences o | 


such an act as creation, the results of which are placed in asi 


| 


Madame de Steiger also asks me to say what was th 
further source or fores which started this unlucky blind force! 
Which, to put it siuply, means to define ‘Negative Existence 
An invitation which I beg ® 
; the utmost one can do is to give an idea of what the 
enigny tical phrases may mean. ; 

It is impossible to define strictly the creative energy, for? 
it within our power to set limits to the “Infinite” t The me 
we are able ty do is tu study the results produced by the es” 
cise of this power and from thence to deduce the probat? 
motives and characteristics ; for when we say that the Creat” 
infinite, uncreated, formless, sclf-existent, &e., we simply of | 


, What it is not; not, what it is. 


March 11, 1893.] 

Tho word ‘infinite’ is, T think T may say, tho koy to the 

| wholo question of tho origin of existence. It is the only dimen- 

sion of spaco—longth, breath, and thickness being dimensions 

| inspice, As Space is infinite so its sourco (if it has one) must 

| w infinito ; also it never was created and will never cease to 

|) esist, for as it is infinito it must bo one and tho samo with its 

! Í swrco; as infinity comprises all things. Honco progress is 

abo infinite, ie., it never bogan and novor will ond. From the 

i| foregoing I think we get an idon of what is meant by the law of 
the necessity of existence. 

Such a stato of existence being incomprehensible to our finite 
minds, some people think fit to deny the existence of a creative 
energy, but when they do they invariably substitute something 
in its placo; call it forco, mattor, God, or what you will, the 
idea is fundamentally the same, To a certain extent T think 
that they are in the right, for it is only a matter of words to 
represent our ideas, together with tho ro-action that naturally 
„i takes place whon the dogmas of priestcraft are overthrown. 

The best conception, I think, that I have ever read of the 
posible characteristics of the creative energy is expressed thus : 
“ Being, uncreated, etornal, and alone.” Hence the universe 
and all it contains is constructed on the same lines, for it is 
impossible for the primal force to create anything apart from 
itself, it being infinite in all senses of the term, therefore the 
utmost it can do is to reflect itself. 
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CHARLES STRANGE. 


Prophecy in Relation to Spiritualism. 


Sw, —I have recently been reading an old and famous work 
by the Rev. Alexander Keith on the ‘‘ Evidence of the Truth of 
the Christian Religion derived from the Literal Fulfilment of 
Prophecy,” which is probably familiar to most of your readers. 
The treatise bears more particularly on the history of the Jews, 
great stress being laid upon the miracle exhibited in the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, as verified by modern discovery and research 
amongst the ruins of ancient cities, and as evidence of divine 
revelation. 

A similarly useful work might be effected by Spiritualistic 
students of the Scriptures showing the relation, if any, of ancient 
prophecy to the modern outpouring of spiritual gifts ; and if, 

| «sis probably the case, there are such indications of their being 
foretold, it would help to substantiate the truth of continued 
revelation from age to age down to the present time. 

Í I trust the suggestion herein may induce some competent 
students to take the subject up, and afford your readers the 
benefit of their researches. Tuomas BLYTON. 


The Seven Principles. 


S,—I think that ‘‘ Alif,” whose article on the ‘‘ Seven 
Principles ” I have just seen, would have done well to consult 
the most recent work on the subject, namely, Mrs. Besant’s 
little manual. By so doing he would have avoided some of the 
misconceptions into which he has fallen. In the first place, let 
me remind him that Theosophists do not pretend to derive their 
Esoteric philosophy from the exoteric legends, myths, traditions, 
and doctrines of the Hindus, nor do they confine themselves to 
any one school of Indian thought. Therefore, when I read that 
Colebrooke represents the Linga Sharira as transmigrating 
through successive bodies, the statement moves me to nothing 
worse than a smile. The different schools in India have a pro- 
voking habit of mixing up their names for principles in a very 
confusing manner ; for instance, the Buddhi of one school will 
he quite a different principle from the Buddhi of another. 
“What's ina name?” The principles remain the same though 
the names are interchanged. Therefore, when I read the 
quotation from Colebrooke I know that it is not the Linga 
Sharira at all to which reference is made, but the Karana or 
Casual Body, the sutratma or Re-incarnating ‘‘ thread soul,” so 
allel because it links various lives together like beads on a 
thread. Whatever the Linga Sharira or Astral Body may be 
with the Hindus, with Theosophists it is a temporary body used 
for one life only. Tt is created by the thoughts of the previous 
life (as Mrs. Besant explains) ; it is that around which the 

physical body is built up in the womb ; and it decays away after 
death, pari passu with the physical body. A new Linga Sharira 
formed at each incarnation. 

“ Alif” gives “ three main teachings ” of Madame Blavatsky’s 
Buddhism, which, by-the-way, was not Buddhism at all, but 
Budhisin (vide introduction, ‘‘Secret Doctrine”), His first 
teaching that “there is no God, personal or impersonal” is mis- 
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leading unless he tells us what the word ‘‘God” connoted with 
tho writer. Madame Blavasky has stated that if it is used in 
the sense of the Vedantic Parabrahm she will accept it, and most 
Thoosophists do the same. but they generally prefer to leave 
it alone on account of its contradictory theological connotations, 

Tho idea that the Seven Principles ever meant seven distinct 
somethings ‘ which wero from the beginning” is shown to be 
mistaken by the fact that the physical body is included as one 
of them, and whatever dispute there may be about the rest of 
thom there can be no denying the fact that the body is ephemeral 
and used for the purposes of one life only. 

Tf we make a little allowance for Madame Blavatsky being a 
foreigner and imperfectly acquainted with English, her definition 
of Atma is quite comprehensible ; while Mr. Sinnett’s state- 
mont that Buddhi is ‘‘ not in us,” merely means that it is not 
confined to the limits of the physical or astral bodies, or even 
of the human mind, as at present constituted ; man’s centre of 
consciousness cannot yet rise into that state when it will become 
Buddhi, therefore Buddhi is outside us, in a metaphysical sense. 
The ‘ physical intelligence, memory, &c.,” which ‘ Alif ” cannot 
understand, is plain enough ; it is that division of the intelligence 
which manifests through the physical body, for there is intelli- 
gence which does not so manifest. 

Iam pleased to notice your leading article on Re-incarna- 
tion. I agree with you that some theory of pre-existence is 
inevitable if the theory of human life is to accord with justice, 
but I venture to think that that form of the theory which 
supposes a series of lives in the same world before passing else- 
where is more coherent and involves fewer difficulties than the 
supposition that we came from another world, incarnate here 
only once, and then pass away whether we have learnt much or 
little. H. S. Green. 


Sır, —“‘ Alif’s” attack on ‘‘Theosophy and the Seven 
Principles,” in ‘‘ Liant” for February 25th, requires answer in 
some parts. As to his ‘‘ Articles of Buddhism,” he is quite right 
in consigning them to the lumber-room as unfit to waste time 
over, and I am sure no Theosophist will want to hinder him 
there. His statement that Madame Blavatsky’s religious 
teaching does not acknowledge a God, personal or impersonal, 
is untrue; and anyone may convince himself, by turning 
to her ‘*‘ Key to Theosophy,” pp. 61, 63, and passim, that she 
taught belief in an impersonal Deity. Again, the system of 
Madame Blavatsky is not Buddhism, but Budhism (from bodhi, 
‘* wisdom ”) as explained, on pp. 12 and 13 of the ‘ Key.” The 
second “article ”—that we believe in no beings outside living 
humanity and Devachan—is equally untrue, and I leave it toany 
reader of Madame Blavatsky’s writings to prove it so. Hence, 
in challenging Theosophists over the above two “articles,” 
‘* Alif,” is simply creating a bugbear for his own amusement. 

As to “ Alif’s” objections to the ‘‘Seven Principles,” they 
are simply founded upon the want of verbal precision which 
must necessarily arise from having to express complex meta- 
physical ideas, strange to the Western mind, in English words. 
When Madame Blavatsky used the word ‘‘ principle” she did 
not bind herself to the exact and precise philosophical meaning 
thereof, but used it because it was the best—or, rather, the least 
bad—word she could lay her hand on. Moreover, she lays great 
stress on the fact that what have been called “ principles” are 
not really principles at all, but ‘‘ aspects” of the One Principle. 
Hence, while fault-finders like ‘‘ Alif ” are splitting hairs over 
words and definitions, real truth-seekers are free to study and 
find out what is really meant. No one who is really desirous of 
getting to the bottom of Theosophical teachings will give him- 
self much trouble over the inaccuracies committed by a Russian 
in translating Sanskrit into English. 

As to the “quaint slip” over linga sharira, ‘* Alif” may 
like to know that the word is used in Theosophy to express quite 
a different idea from that which it expresses in the Sankhya. 
Madame Blavatsky used the words as the most convenient 
label for the third principle, whose real name is esoteric, and 
did not borrow the Sankhya idea along with them. “Alif ” will 
find that, in different Eastern systems, the same word may have 
very different meanings. 

Finally, we are taken to task for not instructing people in 
the occult arts, such as levitation and projection of the double. 
Weare told: ‘Theosophical initiates consist of two groups—a 
small group who still write ‘F.T.S.’ after their names, and a 
large group who say openly that they joinod the Society to learn 
magic, and that they were fobbed off with transparent excuses, 
and never learnt anything.” Quite so, and however much it 
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may have boen thought advisable to call attontion to Thoosophy 
bY meann of phenomena, Thomophists will waver woary of pe 
iterating that the ooeult arta are hot the end in view of tho 


Society, asl that pemote who come ante the Beoceby te learn | 


them will very soon fowwe tt agan oaf they have po doeper motive, 


E D Eesi, Ji. A,, FEB, 


Pre-existence Soul and Body. 


san, lr Caust” of Febraary 2th “YC. C M." sayn, If 
l bobl that tho soul pro-oxtite physical birth no otherwise (ian 
i the ehunenta of a future organisttion I should not xpeak of it 
an pre -oainting at all,” 

That is, the only proexitones known to oC. C. M." or 
Within the radine of its mental vision bs individual,” and of 
eoume |) pay: hica.” But if this be so why dows he, as in 
“sour” of February 4th, qualify the word with both these 
adjoctives 4 Why spent of individual? pre-existence if be 
would not oven spenk of any other, ey., that of the elements 
that vo tu make up the madividual’ Why «peak of psychical)" 
pre-existence if a physical one in pot to be even thought of? In 
light Leerature wo should pot perhaps be surprised at this sort 
of thing, but when a philosopher cuuneiates hin thoughts on n 
philosophical subject we expert hix words to have a meaning, 

Again, (°C. C. M.” ways, “Sor the soul to pre-exist the 
componition of the physis body is not to pro-exint its own.” 
Now this assertion shaoply takes it for granted that the soul does 
not originate with the body and consequently begs the whole 
question at bee, 

T cannot claim to have read all that has been written on this 
subject, even in the pages of “Jacar.” Tt so happeus that I 
have not heretofore taken much interest in it, having rather 
regarded it as one of which it might be said, Risum hoe meretur 
potins quam fidem, But if the arguments for the “individual ” 
pre-existence of the soul can be compressed into a sinall space, 
perhaps “C. C. ML,” as an apostle of the doctrine, would not 
object to give them as succinctly as he can, and at the same time 
tell us what he understands by the woul. In it, in his view, 
that something in man that thinks, and reasons, and prays, and 
worships? Or in it something else ? 

This would clear the ground aud enable such of your readers 
as, like myself, may have heretofore Jooked at the question ina 
listless sort of way, to form a more distinct opinion of the claim 
which the doctrine is supposed to have to their belief, 

Grorck Hakrun, 
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Mrs. Bliss. 


Bir, — Will you allow me through the medium of your 
Valuable paper to thank the numerous friends who have written 
me since my visit to the Marylebone Society on February 19th 4 

I tender my heartfelt thanks to all for the cordial way in 
which J was reecived at their hall; also to those whose invita- 
tions J am unable to accept owing to Brighton and other 
mgagoment Lo bope in the course of n few weeks to moct 
them all again. Will you kindly insert this in your next issue t 

23, Devonshire-road, Forest Hill. A. V. Buss. 
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I could not find the httle maid Content, 

Ko out. J rushed and sought her far and wide; 

But not where Pleasure each new fancy tricd, 

Heading the maze of reeling merriment ; 

Nor where, with restless eyes and bow half bent, 

Love in a brake of sweet-briar siniled and sighed ; 

Nor yet where Fame towered, crowned and glorified, 

Found Í her faco ; sor wheresoe'er | went. 

So homeward back I crawled, like wounded bird 

When lo | Content sat spinning at my door ; 

And whenu T asked her where she was before 

y ” Here all the tine,” sho said; “T nover stirred, 

Tou cager in your search, you passed mo o'er, 

And, though 1 erted, you neither saw nor heard,” 
ALFRED Å CSTIN. 


| 


* . ` 5 . . 
To rhiare the inmost commionnness of n noble thinker, to sean 


indeed the highest form of touching and diseiplina.—O, W. 
Lorne, 


BPHOIAL TOTICE. 

We bhog to remind those Subscribers to “ Light" and the 
London Spiritualist Alliance who have not already re- 
newed their Subscriptions for 1893, that they should 
forward remittances at once to Mr, B. D. Godfrey, 2, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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Kemrrean Maia 86, Miosn-erinet, Marviny, 
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J. b. Disha 


Bunday, Mareh 1h. J. Rarseow, Jon, See, Ws, 
Mun KIITECAL ATHENS MILs, 22, Frresoy-woan, w 
Sunday last we had a full and gnthusiaztie meeting, one g” 
mont striking features of the evening being a transh, thy 
through the mmedivmebhip of the writer. Several ene tin 
deseriptions were also given with great succens. s dad pa 
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Wiscuesten HALL, Miewsrennr, Prennay, i 
Sunday morning the usua) npon discussion was held. 4, Pris 
syening readings were given by Mr. and Mra, Audy, followup 
an intoresting address by Mr. W, W. Edwards, in the ernir 
which he gave evidenco of the possession of some very ey 
Clairvoyant powers. Next E e morning we Conterunien 
renuming free magnetic healing. B.C, pay, 

Sourn Loxvon Svuurcansr Socmry, 311, Casirrewgy 
NEW-KOAD, K. J5.- -Sunday next, circle at, 11.290 am; Lyer y 
3 pan. ; at T pam., Mr. Butcher. d 
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; Wednesday, irele, a 4%) 
pan. for inguirers. Ten and social mecting on Good Friday, 
March dnt. 
number will be limited, On Sunday last Mr. Long gave an alte 
address on “ Spiritualism —Faith, Facts, Folly, or Fraud!” 
J. P., Ansis, Bec. 

14, ORCHARD-KODAD, Askew-noan, Samenenys Buan, Wa 
On Sunday last we had a good mosting, several strangers Iring 
present, Mr. S: -H Bangs, Hon. Sec., spoke upon á Liberty, 
Sunday, at 7 p-m., séanee, Mr. Holmes, Tuesday, at % pm, 
Mrs. Mason, séance. On Thursday, March 16th, a special stance 
will be given by Mr. Bangs, for the benefit of Mr. W. Walla, 
at 8 pan. prompt. On Saturday, at 58, Tavistock-cresun, 
Westbourne Park, at 8 p.m., séance, Mrs, Mason. —J. H. B 
Hon. Sec. ; 

25, DEvoNsiine-ROAD, Forest Hirn, $.B.— On Sunday the 
Rey. A. Smith gave an cloquent. discourse upon the + Two 
Kingdon,” showing how Christ taught that the Kingdom 4 
God was in the heart of every man who served Him. Many 
questions were put to the rev. gentleman nt the close, all 4 
which were answered in a very able manner. We hope to have 
the pleasure of hearing him again from our platform before Jong. 
On Sunday next, at 7 pan., Mr. W. E. Long will give an 
address and clairvoyant descriptions. Thursday, at B p.m., Mr. 
Bliss, séunee.—J. B., See. 

Thy SPIRITUA MSTH INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDING SOCIETI 

Prrsipest : Mr. Robert Cooper. On behalf of the President 
and the Committee I am pleased to report an mereas | 
membership, this society now having members in cach distri 
of London, a fair number in the provinces, and friends in the 
following foreign countries Australia, America, Frans 
Germany, Holand, India, New Zealand, and Sweden, who 
pledge themselves to assist inqnirers. Therefore inqurers and 
students cannob now complain of Jack of assistance, or that 
Spiritualists have no organisation to help therm systematically. 
It would take too much space to give u detailed report of work 
done in the Press and otherwise. But T can state that the 
objects of the society have, ns far as it is possible, been cam 
out. The members of the Essex branch, at Manor Park, have 
been able to assist many in n practical way. Literature. dis 
tributed, 31,000 ; letters attended to by myself, 407 ; inquirer 
and students’ mectings, 162; addresses on Spiritualism and 
kindred subjects, 48, including experiments in Spirit Photo- 
graphy, Herling, Clairvoyance, Psychometry, Mesmerism, 
Automatic Writing, Physical Manifestations, &e. ; record 
of which will bo sent when prepared for the Press. Objects 
of society: For tho benefit. of those who desire to join] 
may ald that tho society is supported hy the voluntary 
contributions of its members, no one being refused admission 
to membership who cannot contribute. The principal objects 
are—-(1) T'o assist inquirers, by correspondence or otherwise, 
by assisting inthe formation of private circles for the develop- 
ment of medimaship (and the seientific study of Spiritualism): 


Oneself in the white light of n pure and radiant soul—this is | (2) to form a connecting link between Spiritualists in all parts 


Of tho world for the mutual interchange of thought on Spiritualism 
and kindred subjects 5 (3) to supply the Pross with information 
on Spiritualism and answer Press criticisms ; (4) the distribution 
Of Spiritualistic literature ; (D) members of the above society 
only pledging themselves to assist in proving the truth of spint 
communion. Tshad) bo pleased to send full particulars and list 
of members to any Spiritualist who may desire to assist by 
subscriptions or literature, on receipt of stamped envelope. 

pat hy sonding greeting to all co-workers, J. ALLEN 
Hon. Sec., 14, Berkeloy-terrsce, White Post-lane, Manor Park, 
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